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A days before the end of my summer fellowship 
at Dumbarton Oaks in 2010, I reread Alexander 
Kazhdan’s “Theodore Prodromos: A Reappraisal” in 
order to verify his revised dates for Prodromos’s life and 
death, somewhere between the years 1100 and 1180.1 
Did they stand up to subsequent criticism? Having 
checked dates, I was struck by the allusion—with barest 
paraphrase—to seven short poems, forty-six lines in all, 
attributed to Theodore Prodromos. Kazhdan described 
them as “the only examples of personal poetic feeling in 
Byzantium.” First published by Emile Legrand in 1891 
I knew of them but had never studied them. I raced 
down to find them and was instantly bewitched: what 
were these poems, and whence their power? 

With the exception of Legrand and Kazhdan, 
when these poems have been mentioned they have been 
dismissed as late, popular love poems in the folk style, 
unlikely to be by Theodore Prodromos. Leaving aside 
the question of authorship for the moment, there exists 
to my knowledge no analysis of any kind, whether 
metrical, linguistic, literary, or comparative. I dedicate 
this appraisal of the poems? (edited and translated on 


1 A.P. Kazhdan and S. Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature 
of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centries (Cambridge, 1984), 87-114, 
esp. 111; P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180) 
(Cambridge, 1993), 440 and n. 73. 

2 E.Legrand, “Poésies inédites de Theodore Prodromos, publi¢es 
d’aprés la copie de l’Alphonse l’Athenien,” REG 4 (1891): 70-73. 
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pp. 210-11) to the memory of Alexander Kazhdan, and 
to Dumbarton Oaks. 

Of their highly wrought craftsmanship, there can 
be no doubt. “Something between rebetika and Cavafy” 
was one scholar’s reaction— echoing my own—perhaps 
because of their bitter, songlike quality, suppressed 
eroticism and indeterminacy of speakers. “Catullus?” 
was another's. To my mind came also poems of John 
Donne and Thomas Hardy for anguished questionings 
of self and God, often expressed in abstruse vocabu- 
lary and difficult syntax.? To my ears came lieder from 
Schubert’s “Winterreise,” especially in poem 7 for the 
tension between pain and relief, and for the physical 
sense of utter exhaustion of traveling on strangers’ legs 
(roddpia Eéva). They are neither love nor folk poems, 
although the author was aware of formulas, themes, 
and motifs current in the popular tradition. There 
is no love object, no beloved persona, only a series of 
dramatic exchanges between the poet and his passions 
(76801 Kal Zpwtec), the poet and his soul (Wvy7), and 
their responses, closing with a general statement. In the 
course of the seven poems, the poet joins battle with 
bits of himself: body and soul, longings and loves, hands 
and legs, greedy lion, exhausted traveler; not lovesick, 


3 See, for example, from Donne’s Divine Meditations, no. 14, 
“Batter my heart, three-personed God... ,” The Complete English 
Poems, ed. A.J. Smith (London, 1996), 314-15; from Hardy’s Wessex 
Poems, “I look into my glass,” and, from Late Lyrics and Earlier, 
“Surview,” Collected Poems (London, 1923), 72, 660-61. 
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The Poems 


Oeodapov tod Ipodpdépuov 


1 
[16801 pov, 76801 76801 nov, Eowtes Eowtés Lov, 
urKkpors aac errapthaba Kal dyotpous cus emotka, 
Kal eis THY Kapdlav pov ndEnOnre Kal éyiverGe 
ueyador- 
Kal 2ddpte Stay HvOpwOnte Kal Hrmila 
evxaploTiay, 
uddiota SaTavate We Kal KATATEUVETE LE. 
Odx oida dyaptotdétepoy ic Tov Tapdvta Biov. 


2 
Avtétaces, éhynotevoss, exvres, 
émies atu: 
eivé nag Ti dmeKepdonoae, ei UN] TO Kpiuav Udvoy; 


> 


Nai nata€e tov didBorov cal rlace eit Tov attyov: 


val Kal KataotavpwOnti, vai mtvGE Eig TH 
Covyhé cov: 

val ele do oe TOlToVaW EdyHy, Val ny Te OaYY 
TO TELT WAV: 

elec DK Ev KALATAPTL ODK Ev, Kal OD 
uetaotpéedel 6 Adyoc: 

elTré TO hc EV Kal Va eV TO dg Ev, KAL LY OKLIPTHOY 
6 datuwvr. 


4 
Agite ue, 2adyjre ue, THpA h Vvy7 nov éppayn: 
ela THY, KA ATETTPAY LE Kal OpYHS 
iyddv eet 


TLEviTO HoviKotyaow cov, ovedtpa, va 
pe rAnEnc— 


Eiec to xa e£avacires to, xiv Véde1c HAL eimé TO" 


av obk éXefjc To oTOuaY Gov, det Kal met Adder: 
Swpedy dyhetoat, vewtepe, wet dMwv 
dpKous €xwW.— 
Kai oi Spxot tapabaivovtat cal of Adyor 
UeTAOTpEhovy, 
Kol dydmot uetatiOevta mpdc Tovtous £6 éxetvov: 
Téws OE TOS SpKous TOU Epwtos Unde 
mpobaMecat tous, 


10 épwtyge Kal va ce eirody odK Exovv ol OpxKol KpILAv. 


By Theodore Prodromos 


1 

Longings, longings of mine, loves, my own loves, 
small I adopted you, warriors I made you, 
and in my heart you grew many 

and great: 
grown now to manhood, when I hoped 

for thanks 

5 youcan but consume me and cut me to shreds. 

Nothing more thankless have I known in this life. 


2 
You rebelled, you robbed, you stooped, you 
drank blood, 


tell us what have you gained save only the sin? 


3 

Yes smite the devil and begin: tell the verse, 

yes cross yourself hard, spit on 
your mitts, 

yes bid them pray for you, lest self-will 
devour you. 

Say it’s not so, and so be it not, the word does 
not change; 

5 say let it be so and so it shall be, else the demon 

may skip. 


4 
Leave me, let me be, now my soul is shattered; 
I spoke to her, she turned from me with shriek 
of wrath. 
What is the killer shriek, murderess, you stroke 
me with? 
—You said it once, twice, say it again if you like: 
5 unless you curb your mouth, you'll blab on and on; 
in vain your anguish, youth, I have others’ vows 
to care for. 
—Yet vows get broken and words turn 
around, 
and affections change place to these from those. 
Meantime make the vows of love 
no excuse, 
10 ask, and they will tell you—vows know no sin. 
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fe) 


15 


5 
"Extioa rupyov oyupdy, eyxopnyov, Tod mé8ov, 
Kal Eheya ti Evi drpddotos, Tic va we TOV erdipy; 
Aptias Gewpa rpodidotat al ott dmAcetovy Eévor 
avadeud ne dd Tod viv dy dvaxtiow TUpyov: 
Kal obdév Tlepywvw wc ETUXE, Kal KATOUVEDW 
ws ebpw. 


6 
Tihéwy ébavyg sic ué cal towyets ue cad” Hugpav; 
av payne Kal thypwcets ne, Tod vad ebpys 


ao Bpduay; 


7 
‘Ay 1a 8y Sivav &vOpwrros pécu sic &yplotomiay, 
Kal odx evi téhtc, 080" dypdc, va Euby vad why 
va. Choy, 
Kal yoyovvtat tH yeihy Tov, Enpatvetar 6 
Aatwds Tov, 
Kal dncyy 6 tarceroutliKos Tehelws Kal Tapadacy: 
ereita Indy TapEeKel ueTa Toddpla Eéva, 
kal edo ABadepodtlixoy Kat uéow kptvav 
Bovottlay, 
Kal Evi Td vepovtlixov Kahov kal KUyy 
Kal YopTaoy, 
Kal Spooic OF h Kapdla tov Kal avalwwOF 
A vungh tov, 
Kal nad réoy dvatavpa, Kal nod xvas rin, 
uéxpic ei TEAOG Koper OF Kat drcyy ic THY O0dv TOU: 
od TpéTel Exeivo TO vEepov Kal exelvyV THY 
Bovottlay, 
Kal exeivo Td AtBadepdv va TO drolnanovyoy: 
AMe Kal dadxrc yet 6d6v, dv 
Kat Tapaotpativer, 
éxel Omdyet Kal TpooKuva Kal dtAwvel Eig TO 
ABdadw, 
Kal Kav duyag, Kav od dupa, va edyapioty 
Kal wvy. 


1.2 ENHKA 3.3 THTOVa 4.1 TOpa 4.2 Ayddw Mackridge 4.3 
povonyadwv Mackridge metri causa 5.1 véyupov Holton 


Se 


fe) 


15 
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5 
I built a fortress, firm-cemented, against longing, 
I said it was beyond betrayal—who could take it? 
I see it now betrayed, strangers there encamped; 
curse me from now if I build another fortress, 
Pll set up no haphazard camp nor find 


random shelter. 


6 


Why, lion, have you come to eat me every day? 
If you eat your fill of me, where else will you 


find food? 


7 
If man should suffer thirst in wilderness, 
no city, no field to enter so as to drink 
and live, 
his lips are parched, his throat 
is dry, 
the wretch goes on, and gives up utterly; 
then further still he goes on legs not his own 
to find a meadow, a cool spring 
therein, 
the water is good, he stoops and takes 
his fill, 
his heart is refreshed, his soul 
lives anew, 
again he falls prostrate, again he stoops to drink 
until sated at last he goes on his way; 
that water, that spring, and 
that meadow 
it is not proper he should ever forget, 
but as often as he takes the road, though 
he may stray, 
on he goes, kneels down, and lies in 
the meadow, 


and, thirst or no thirst, may he give thanks 
and drink. 
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but racked with self-doubt. Initial thanklessness is 
balanced by thankfulness at the end, while the inner 
voices remain diverse but distinctive. Tongue and meter 
may be “modern” Greek; but the dramaticized yet 
unspecified speakers, alongside the occasional complex- 
ity of syntax and obscure vocabulary, have their closest 
analogies in the Greek Anthology.* 

The poems are no easier to interpret than those in 
the Greek Anthology, so I shall take each in turn to tease 
out possible meanings. 


Poem 1 


The poet addresses his “longings” and “loves”: I brought 
you to life inside me, and you grew in number and size. 
Now you are grown to manhood, instead of thanks you 
destroy me. The motif suggests pregnancy: the formu- 
laic structure is comparable to that found in traditional 
lullabies, where the mother invokes Hypnos (Sleep) to 
“take my child small and bring him back full grown,” 
that is, to set him on a sure path to maturity.® Here, the 
poet adopted (émapéhaBu) his own past passions only 
to find they have become warlike youths (&yotpoug, 
cf. moheutoty¢, Kriaras s.v.) against him and beyond 
his expectations, bringing death instead of life. It is a 
striking variation, predicated on a system within the 
tradition of lullabies and laments where Hypnos is the 
gentle counterpart to the violent male agent, Charos 
(Death);® but here the sentiment is individual rather 
than “folk” in character. As for “longings” and “loves,” 
they are pejoratively paired in moral and philosophical 


4 Mackridge points out that Poem 7 consists of a single, intricate, 
fifteen-line conditional sentence, the protasis (1-10) introduced by 
particle dv, with all verbs of action in perfective non-past (aorist 
subjunctive), and only verbs of state (yuyouvtat, Enpatvetat) in the 
imperfective aspect; lines 11-15 constitute the apodosis. However, 
the line between protasis and apodosis is hard to draw, render- 
ing interpretations even more open. The poems may be read on lit- 
eral and allegorical levels at the same time. I agree with Mackridge 
that such syntactical complexity is never to be found in Greek folk 
poetry. As to meter, he notes the frequency of synizesis, used almost 
every time two vowel sounds meet, in contrast to the rarity of hiatus 
(two or three instances). With two exceptions (jgovew and tépa), 
I have chosen to preserve the original forms since there is no doubt 
where synizesis is required when the poems are read aloud, and it 
is important to respect the ways poets and copyists have chosen to 
write and sound, rather than to impose our own preconceptions. 

5 N.G. Polites, Exroyal and te tpayotdia tod EMyvixod Aad 
(Athens, 1914), no. 148. 

6 M. Alexiou, After Antiquity: Language, Myth, and Metaphor 
(Ithaca, 2002), 368-69. 


tracts from the third century BC, causing violence, rage, 
fury, and characterized as vécot (diseases).’” The positive 
motif of the traditional lullaby is turned negative, as 
if the poet has grown inside himself the seeds of self 
destruction, in a monstrous male pregnancy. The final 
line, standing on its own, reinforces his isolation. 


Poem 2 


His longings and loves spell out his crimes—involv- 
ing violence, possibly murder—bringing no gain, only 
xpiua (sentence/judgment, also sin/wrong.) 


Poem 3 


Longings and loves now bid him perform upon himself 
with his own hands the physical acts of penance: cross 
yourself, say your prayers, spit on your hands! As a noun 
formed from the adjectival form Covyhéc (lit. “maimed,” 
Kriaras), Govy (n. pl.) is not attested elsewhere, but 
compare tov Covyidy (masc. sg. accus.) in Theodore 
Prodromos’s Yrtyor dentypiot (the so-called Maiuri 
poem), line 40, where the sense is probably “juggler.”® 
In both passages, a colloquial term for hands is implied, 
with the added point that it was these very hands that 
killed: hands can kill, as well as juggle, play, or pray. One 
old meaning of teicua (7e(8w) is “ship’s cable,” hence 
that which holds fast, or must be obeyed, “pertinacity.” 
In moral contexts it may have negative connotations, 
“obduracy,” as I take it to be in line 3.? Lines 4~5 are 


7  Chrysippos Phil., Fragmenta moralia 394.11-14 (J. von Arnim, 
Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, vol. 3 (Leipzig, 1903]): spy) Kal te 
eldy adtis (Bvpds xal xohoc Kal uyvic Kal KdtO¢ Kal Tixplat Kal TH 
Toindta), Epwtes ohodpol Kal mdGo1 Kal tuepor Kal PiAndoviat Kal 
otrodoktat kat te Sota; Timaios Phil., Fragmenta et titulus, p. 222, 
line 11 (H. Thesleff, The Pythagorean Texts of the Hellenistic Period 
[Abo, 1965]): émiOuutar te Kal ddBor, CEauuevar wev ex caduatos, 
dvaxexpaueval O& TH VOY... Zpwtes yap Kal 76801 tuepot Te ExAvTOL 
dpyat te cUvtovor Kal Sunol Bupeic EmSuutar te roixthat cal ddoval 
éwetpot évet. In later religious texts, including saints’ lives, 76801, 
without 2pwtec, may act as destructive incendiary agents (TLG). 

8 A. Maiuri, ed., “Una nuova poesia di Teodoro Prodromo in 
Greco volgare,” BZ 23 (1914-18): 397-407, line 40. E. Kriaras, 
Ackixd dnpadous EMyvixis ypaupatetas yAdoons (Thessalonike, 
1980), avattypos, deriving the adjective from CéyxAov—layKrdv. 
Mackridge compares colloquial use of MG xoudé, as in Katw Te 
Kovhd gov ard mé&vw nov, G. Babiniotis, Ackixd tig véas EMyvixiis 
yrdoous (Athens, 1998), s.v. 

9 Clem. Alex., Stromata 2.20.113-14: Tod KATHYOPa ypadet Kate 
Reb: “2av yap tiv melopa Os, OTL UY Zot h Yvxy wovouepys, TH 
dé TAY TpoapTyUaTwv Big Te THY YeLpdvov yivetat TdOy, TPdhacty 
ov tvxodcav eEovaw ol porOypol tv dvOpwnwy Aye: <ébidoOny, 
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hard to understand, but there is a plausible performative 
sense for the verb “to be” to demonstrate the power of 
words (as in God’s sentence “let there be light”): say “it 
isnt” (sc. that you didn’t kill?), then it is not; say “it may 
be so,” then so be it (sc. that you did kill?) —else the demon 
may skip. In other words, his uncertainty (guilty or not 
guilty?) is an open invitation to the devil. In its general 
tone, the poem recalls the injunctions in the monastic 
typika to counter the temptations of the flesh with exer- 
cises, physical and spiritual.’ At the same time, its verbal 
pattern of statement-counterstatement is matched in the 
Greek Anthology (Meleager 5.184), and in another poem 
by Theodore Prodromos to be cited and discussed below 


(pp. 219-21). 
Poem 4 


This is the most difficult poem, partly because of several 
obscure words, but also because the change of speakers 
is determinable only by the red dots in the manuscript, 
according to Legrand (see pp. 223-24 below). In reply 
to their taunts, the poet tells his longings and loves to 
go away, leaving him to his now-shattered soul. His soul 
turns away from him with wrathful battlecry, at which 
he accosts her as dovedtpa (“murderess”), striking him 
with killer rage and battlecry. The word iyddty is found 
in Constantine Porphyrogennetos’s De cerimoniis, 
where it is used alongside Navata, Nava, Avava, ‘Ayu, 
seemingly as a battlecry for imperial Christian victory." 
The compound form govixonyddty (line 3) makes the 
line hypermetric, but rather than emend to dovoiyddw 
(Mackridge), I prefer to keep the hapax legomenon, 
coined to emphasize this particular soul’s murderous 
nature, with effective double play on évocs—dwv7 to 


anyvexOny, dxwv édpaca, uy Bovrduevos évipyyoa,> THs TAY 
Kaxov emiOvutac adtol hynoduevot Kal od payerduevol Taig TAY 
Tpocaptyudtwv Bats.” L. Friichtel, O. Stahlin, and U. Treu, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, vol. 2 (3rd ed.), GCS 52 (15) (Berlin, 1960). 
10 Robert Jordan notes that the typikon of the Phoberou monas- 
tery (ca. 1118) follows closely that of Evergetis, especially regarding 
fasting, and warns stringently of the dangers of homosexual attrac- 
tion, with awesome examples of wet dreams and female donkeys, 
“Evergetis, Children and Grandchildren,” in The Theotokos Evergetis 
and Eleventh-Century Monasticism, ed. M. Mullett and A. Kirby, 
Belfast Byzantine Texts and Translations 6.1 (1994), 224-25. 


11 Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aulae 
Byzantinae (A. Vogt, Le livre des cérémonies (1935-39; repr. Paris, 
1967]), 2:91, line 21 (iyddty); 2:125, line 8; 2:128, line 24 (iyddt0y); 
2:130, lines 6 and 18. It is related here to its phonetic equivalent 
7xa5v “caress,” see Babiniotis, s.v. see above, n. 8. 
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match tyddw—nyddw.”? In lines 4-5 she seems annoyed 
by his dithering: go on like this if you must, but you're 
wasting your time because I have vows with other people to 
take care of. His reply (lines 7-10) seems to be: yes, vows do 
get broken, words forsworn, affections (ayénat) change; but 
the vows of love (épwto¢) should not be betrayed, because 
in themselves, vows know no wrong. The precise meaning 
is perhaps intentionally veiled, but a broken oath of love 
may be surmised. Has the poet fought and won the battle 
with his own soul (Wuxoppayta, 3.4), hereafter silenced? 


Poem § 


For the first time, the poet speaks in a single voice 
throughout, as if his divided inner selves were now exor- 
cised. But his confidence that the fortress against long- 
ing he has constructed is impregnable proves misplaced: 
at this moment (&ptiwe) it is being betrayed, settled by 
strangers (Eévou). The fortress is described as éyyépyyov 
(“well cemented”), a Byzantine technical adjective 
rare in literature but used in military and foundation 
documents, which David Holton has suggested to 
me might be emended to the more literary évéyupov 
(“guaranteed”). However, in an anonymous Vita of 
Saint Athanasios the Athonite (eleventh century), the 
irrigation system is described as passing through pipes év 
mopyw éyxopry@ (section 25, line 42), and the /ectio diffi- 
cilior confirms the authenticity and originality of poetic 
voice, and accords with the military terms of poem 4. 
Also military is the verb tlepyave (line 5), probably a 
foreign loan word, not found in any Greek dictionary, 
and unknown to Byzantinists consulted so far, but pre- 
sumably synonymous with xatovvetw (“set up camp”). 
What is this fortress? Not the “castle of love” 
familiar from the late Byzantine romances, but a space 
in which to dig in, or immure, feelings (76801 kat 
épwtec)—like rushing water in an aqueduct—so they 
cannot escape, somewhat akin to Heinrich Heine’s 
Totensarg in the last song of his Buch der Lieder, “Die 
alten bésen Lieder . . . ,” the coffin in which the poet 


12. The nearest word I can trace is the Aeschylean hapax tyap ppevi 
t'dtayv, Supplices 850 (“vehement desire”), glossed as émOuutay in the 
Scholia in Aeschylum (scholia vetera), ad loc. The verb forms ixavée, 
iyatvo, ioyavdw are more widely attested until the twelfth cen- 
tury, but almost entirely in lexicographical sources, except for the 
Sicilian town “Ichana,” so named because it was the object of desire 
for its captors, from iydva: iyavav dé to ért8upetv, Aclius Herod., 
Tlepi 6pSoypagiac (A. Lentz, Grammatici Graeci, vol. 3.2 [1870, repr. 
Hildesheim, 1965]), 3:527, line 28. 
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can seal in and bury the weight of his love and sorrow, 
immortally set to music by Robert Schumann in his 
Liederkreis (Dichterliebe). Feelings, like water, are hard 
to contain. To this day, we use the expression “wall-in” 
our feelings. My literary comparisons across centuries 
and languages are validated by the forms and themes of 
the Greek Anthology, collections of verse epigrams ever 
re-created from the third century BCE until the fifteenth 
century CE, which to this day continue to inspire poets, 
Greek and others, across the world.’? 


Poem 6 


Enter lion (his cruel past?), who comes every day to eat 
him. Not without humor, he asks lion where he will go 
next for food when he is eaten up. Exit lion. 


Poem 7 


This last and longest poem speaks generally, in one con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted sentence, full of indetermi- 
nate moods, which definitively rules out “folksong.” The 
subject is neither soul nor body, but &v@pwro¢, the mode 
hypothetical and indefinite, not individual: “human- 
kind,” ungendered, who must will his way onward and 
upward despite extreme exhaustion, as in Schubert’s 
“Winterreise” (Das Wirtshaus). Only thus can he recover 
enough strength to find the path that reaches the cool, 
fresh water of the meadow. Is this paradise, or renewal 
here on earth? Once seen and tasted, such meadow and 
water must never be forgotten, but kept in mind and eter- 
nally tasted, a gift to be thankful for, even ifit means devi- 
ating from the straight and narrow path in our present life. 
From the thanklessness (&yaptotétepoy) of 1.6 to 
the thankfulness (edyaptorty) of 7.15, the poet’s outlook 
is transformed, while the rules of abstinence imposed 
by the typika are implicitly called into question. The 
closing lines recall the rich man’s words in the biblical 
parable, with pagan echoes of sensual pleasure: 


oxy, exets TOMA dyoOe Kelueva cig ETy TOMA Karl 
200 TH Wvyx7] Lov: avarcavon, pays, Tle, eddpatvov. 


And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, be merry (Luke 12:19; King James 
translation). 


13. See Al. Cameron, The Greek Anthology from Meleager to 
Planudes (Oxford, 1993). 


In our poem the topos suggests not the overindulgence 
of the rich man but relief after prolonged deprivation 
and mortification, implicitly on this earth, and some- 
where between life and death. Is there not also a sugges- 
tion that extreme suffering and privation might bring 
creative release, even before and without death, as in 
Schubert’s Der Leiermann? 


Parallels and Precedents 


Genre and Gender 


I have tried to convey the sense of these poems at a gen- 
eral level; but their precise meanings and tones of voice 
remain elusive. Neither didactic nor moralizing, they 
make no judgment on penitence/abstinence, crime/ 
punishment. There is anguish (1, 4), anger (2, 3, 4), 
conflict (1-4), resignation (5), humor (6), and finally, 
sublimation (7). Conflicting emotions are personified 
and allowed to speak for themselves, not condemned 
according to a single truth. 

Fuller comparison of these poems with Byzantine 
love lyrics lies beyond my present scope, especially since 
my readings suggest no single genre or source, other 
than familiarity with the Greek Anthology, where darker 
dimensions of pothos and Eros are dramatized, some- 
times with gender ambivalence (as with C. P. Cavafy), 
although the gender of a pronoun occasionally betrays 
an all-male encounter, or a threesome.!* In the prose 
and verse romances of the twelfth to fifteenth centu- 
ries (including Theodore Prodromos’s own Drosilla 
and Charikles), love lyrics are often embedded in let- 
ters, laments, and songs, or reported by another, rather 
than uttered face-to-face between lover and beloved. 
In the anonymously transmitted vernacular romance 
Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe love is portrayed as almost 
invariably tinged with lament, although the voice is 
more lyrical than dramatic.’° Lyvistros and Rhodamne 
(thirteenth century, also anonymously transmitted) has 


14 See, for example, book 5, 13.7 7é80ug dpyavtac, 22.1-2 Epws... 
T690v, 100.4 uahep@v ... 769wv. For multiple vocality expressed 
through imagined dramatic dialogue, statement and counter-state- 
ment, see 101, 113, 184, as in our Poems 1-4, The Greek Anthology, 
W. R. Paton (London, 1927), vol. 1. 

15 Praise of Chrysorrhoe’s beauty, 808-20; love seemingly lost 
lamented by both lovers, 1752-58; erotic fulfillment compared with 


tree cultivation, 1959-62, Le roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrhoé, 
ed. M. Pichard (Paris, 1956). 
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two pairs of lovers, who relate each other’s misfortunes 
in constant exchange of love songs, laments, letters, and 
tokens.1® Love and fate, exile and death are debated 
from differing points of view in shared experiences of 
one to another in an attempt to sublimate the qualities 
of love. Here is Kleitovon’s lament (uotpoddyty), uttered 
in response to Lyvistros’s tale of woe (lines 394.6-56): 


‘Ayovpos puprddrt boc, Eévoc ex tH Sica Tov, 

tov éxateBacdvicey Kdpys opatas dyary 

Kal Ovyev EK THY YOPAY TOV Kal ATO TH YOviKd TOU 

Kal sig Eévov Kdopov Kal obpavev 
aiyudhwtos diabatver, 

MOvous Tov Hyetat TH Devt pa, OAtrpets Tes AstBading, 

Kal ToTaLods TH OdKpvd Tov, Rovva Tods 
oTevayLovs Tov: 

ddd eis THY OTPATAY TOV Va KIAAOT dv dxovoy, 

oi KTUTOL TIS KApdiag Tov Kal of 
Boovtoctevaypol tou 

atyilovv Tov va uy AaAY, Kapdtodwvoxpatodar. 

"Ede oTpatiwtov cvudopa tHv tacyxel Ste 
povdoviay, 

obtws Evi aixudrwtos, Eévoc eic dyptov TéTov. 


A warrior with woes manifold, estranged from 
his own [home], 

was sorely stricken for a fair girl’s love, 

and fled from his homeland and from his parents, 

living as a captive in a strange world and sky. 

He tells the trees his woes, the meadows his griefs, 

the rivers his tears, the mountains his 
lamentations. 

Should he hear a nightingale sing on his way forth, 

his heartbeats and his thunderous groans 

stop him from speaking, his heart from crying out. 

Behold the soldier’s plight for a fair girl’s sake, 


how he is a captive, a stranger in a wild place. 


This is less a love song than a noble soldier’s complaint 
for cruel exile in a wild foreign land, and recalls the short 
laments for exile not infrequently found in medieval 


16 Ed.P. A. Agapitos, Apyyyors AiBlotpov xal Poddurys, Kprcixy 
Exdooy THs Olacxevic a, Bulavtwi Kal NeoeMyvixh BibrrodyKy 9 
(Athens, 2006). In his introduction (pp. 43-44), Agapitos notes 
that Cavafy cites N. G. Politis’s comparison of lines a! 3946-56 to 
a folk song with a favorable comment on the literary value of the 
romance asa whole, K. P. Kavafes, Ta xed (1882-1931), ed. M. Pieres 
(Athens, 2003), 124. 
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manuscripts, written into empty spaces by lonely monks 
far from home. C. P. Cavafy noted the poetic qualities of 
the passage and of the romance as a whole, which can be 
read as a meditation on the nature of Eros, life and death, 
no less rich in meaningful ancient allusions than the 
learned novels of the twelfth century. With Kleitovon’s 
lament, Prodromos’s seventh poem shares the pervasive 
melancholy of the theme “stranger in strange lands” 
(Eévoc/Eevitetd, as in the Euripidean phrase év Eéva 
Eévov). There are also parallels to our thirsty traveler, but 
the syntax is simpler, the sense specific. 

Outside the romances, there are five remarkable 
poems, preserved in a manuscript of the late fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century, which deserve more atten- 
tion than I can offer here.’” All five are original, not 
excerpted or translated from Byzantine or classical liter- 
ature. In fifteen-syllable verse and fairly stiff Byzantine 
koine, they are of unequal length (as are Theodore 
Prodromos’s seven), four quatrains and one six-line 
stanza. Except for the final phrase in poem III, there is 
no clue as to the identity or gender of either speaker or 
addressee. In poem I, the speaker complains that either 
Eros, or his/her lover acts like a hangman (dyu10¢): the 
outcome could have proved otherwise, with a different 
judge—or, by implication, a different lover? 


Bapvc pot djuids éot, mIKpAS pe KaTAIKICwy, 
6 dixacty¢, 6 cbvdiKos Aaubdvery tis evOdvac. 
AM éotw &Moc Stxaatijg 6 tas ehécetc Eywv, 
ob mate Tuy yavet "Eheoc, @ Oéutc trapedpever. 


Heavy indeed is my hangman, inflicting bitter 
wounds upon me, 

the judge, the advocate holding up chastisements. 

Yet there is another judge who holds appeals, 

his son is Mercy on whom Themis waits. 


Poem II (six lines) is seemingly addressed to the poet’s 
lover, whose house has been set up for a tryst: chamber 
and threshold are still clean, the lamp I lit still burns, 
why then your great wrath at the garment laid out for 
payment? We may surmise that the speaker has paid 
an earlier visit to the lover’s chamber, and, finding it 


17 A. Tselikas, “Ilévte dvéxdota Bulavtivae épwtike moijuata,” 
Oycavpicuata 12 (1975): 148-54. The poems are on paper, with 
313 leaves containing Hermogenes’ Rhetoric, and the beginning of 
Aristotle’s Categories. 
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empty, left a lamp and a garment as token payment, lin- 
gering nearby to await admittance. 


Olde got mais eiottyTd¢ Kal Odhapos Try YaVEL. 
"18 Aorndy, catduabe ei trvos tyvy Bréerete, 

ei tig cio Ge Tapa ot H OUpav your érrfjpe. 
Tldvta cot péver cabape cat Odhanos cal Oda, 
aide cal To AauTddtov, Strep Aviva a’ Evdov 

H Tig ec OHt0¢ duorBy, Ti uéya TPd¢ Spy7jy col; 


Wide open to access is your whole house and 
chamber. 

Go then, look closely, see if you find traces 
of anyone, 

if anyone came in to you, or opened up the door. 

All remains clean for you, the chamber and the 
threshold, 

the lamp is still burning that I lit for you inside. 

A garment in payment—what great wrath to you? 


There are liturgical undertones to poem III, where the 
lover, in the first person, calls upon the beloved “true 
light” and “hope still sweet” as upon Christ, yet I deem 
life a torment unless I behold you (male) again sweetly 
gazing at me. 


Eiré pot, pac &Anfivdy, érmis ett yhuxeia, 

Tl det ToLety, The unyavy, THS HEw mMpdc oe TAAL, 
as eywye Strep viv CH Bdoavoy eivat xptvw, 

HY uy Kal redty Ow oe yhuxd tpochAérovtd pot. 


Tell me, true light, hope ever sweet, 

What must I do, what contrivance (find), how 
come to you again? 

For me I deem my present life a torment 

If I do not see you once more sweetly gaze 
upon me! 


The addressee here must be a man, even though the 
context suggests a woman. True, the masculine singu- 
lar accusative form of the participle was extended to the 
feminine in hymns and prose histories, as in Romanos 
the Melodist;"* but the position of the phrase at the end 


18 See K. Mitsakis, The Language of Romanos the Melodist 
(Munich, 1967), 158-59, section 306, and further comments in 
Alexiou, After Antiquity: Greek Language, Myth and Metaphor 
(Ithaca, NY, 2002), 68 and 485, n. 4. 


of the poem foregrounds it in such a way as to leave no 
question of carelessness. Rather, liturgical precedent of 
masculine for feminine participial form gives the poet 
the license to address the beloved as quasi-divine. 

The fourth poem, a quatrain, begs for entry that 
very night. The beasts referred to may be real or figura- 
tive, or perhaps suggestive of both. 


Try pev d00v odk dy vow, dédorKa dé Tods A7jpac 
ods elvat cot mpd THs 6000, Etwe Hc OdK Ofda. 
AW dvehe 16 KoANUA, oixTov viv yobv Aabov Lov, 
Kal dg éAOetv adOic mpdc oe Trptv eeAOetv 

THY VUKTH. 


Tam not unfamiliar with the way, yet I fear 
the beasts 

that are in front of your road, I know not how 
you let them. 

Just take away the hindrance, show pity on me, 

and grant me to come at once to you before 


night falls. 


In the fifth and final poem, there is a single question: 
whence comes such desire you possess in your eyes? 


Tig 6 tovodto¢ iuepos, Tis i TooadTy y&pts, 

Hy Byets ev Tois Sunary, f Tos dpHvtac Véryetc; 
ovdetc evOd¢ od yéyove Baxyos idwv ce udvov: 
ethe cal AiGouc Hoy gov TO tuepdev Suma. 


What such longing as this, what such great thrill 

do you possess in your eyes to bewitch your 
beholders? 

None has not turned into Bacchos at once just to 


behold you: 
your eye of desire has already lifted up stones. 


These poems are variations (homoerotic?) on the par- 
aklausithyron, where the lover, barred and bolted from 
his mistress’s house, begs for entry, a theme familiar 
from the Anthology as well as from Hellenistic and late 
antique mimes, which, as we know from letters, enjoyed 
a resurgence of popularity from the twelfth century.’? 
Similarities between the laments in the romances, 
the six love poems, and Theodore Prodromos’s seven 


19 See sources cited in my “Ploys of Performance: Games and Play 
in the Ptochoprodromic Poems,” DOP 53 (1999): 108. 
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include taut dramatic structure, ambivalence of 
speaker, gender, and genre, and the theme of Eévoc, 
Eeviterd (“stranger,” “strange lands”). If the love poems 
express more than an individual’s sexual yearning and 
they strive toward a spirituality and philosophy of Eros, 
making the beloved an object of worship, Prodromos 
seems to seek no less than human redemption and ful- 
fillment in this our present life. 


Body and Soul 


I shall turn now to body/soul poetry, a genre common 
during the medieval period in Byzantine east and Latin 
west alike, preserved in monastic sources (as here), and 
composed in registers ranging from moderately archaiz- 
ing to vernacular. The genre continued to flourish in 
post-Byzantine literature, as in Leonardos Dellaportas’s 
Memorandum for His Soul (Aédyosg tod duaptwAod 
Agovapdov NteMandpta mepl &vtamoddcews Kat 
drouvnotixdy Tepl THs EavTis Wvyijs), to take a Cretan 
example from the fourteenth to the fifteenth century.*° 
It is a versification of a prose text attributed to Ephrem, 
comprising 168 lines of lamentation addressed to the 
soul, with dire warnings of the consequences of sin and 
sensuality. After lengthy recrimination, the soul replies 
(101-51), expressing remorse and uttering shrieks of lam- 
entation (149~51): she has angered God by her sinfulness, 
especially for overindulgence of the senses, for bliss can 
be sought and found only in Paradise, not in this world, 
as in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus (123-32). 
The poem ends with an exchange in direct speech in 
which the poet bids his soul repent forthwith; the Lord’s 
words of pardon are uttered aloud (151~s9); and the grace 
of divine mercy is affirmed (160-69). In addition to the 
use of vernacular fifteen-syllable verse, common to both 
Dellaportas and Prodromos are: contention between self 
and soul, who speaks in her own voice; allusion to the 
Dives and Lazarus parable; violence at the crucial instant 
in a kind of oyoppayia (“soul-rupturing”). Both texts 
resemble lamentations, and contemplations upon death. 

Despite common features, there are differences in 
tone, style, and meaning: where Dellaportas is prolix, 
didactic, and judgmental, our seven poems are elliptical, 


20 M. I. Manousakas, ed., EEBY 39-40 (1972-73), 67-72. 
For Byzantine references, see H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzan- 
tinischen Volksliteratur (Miinchen, 1971), 186-92. Medieval Latin 
(and European vernacular) examples are given by P. Dronke, Verse 
with Prose: from Petronius to Dante (Cambridge, MA, 1994), 
47-52, 127 nN. 64. 
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elusive, playful. Precedents in the work of Theodore 
Prodromos can be found in several poems of undis- 
puted authorship which take the form of dialogues, 
where the poet addresses either a part of himself or a 
personified entity. Unlike his ceremonial poems, these 
addresses are personal if not autobiographical, with 
tragicomic touches, and above all dramatic, whatever 
their linguistic register. First, two poems addressed to 
Noidaog (“Disease”) in heroic hexameters, from Wolfram 
Horandner’s Historische Gedichte, nos. 67 and 68. I have 
already translated in part and discussed poem 68: Disease 
has left her victim neither dead nor alive, but suspended 
between the two in perpetual torments. From 67, Maria 
Bazzani has illustrated the power of three extended simi- 
les to express the exact nature of the poet’s torments.”! 


25 Tinte ue hevyaheyort daudleat dud’ ddvvjow 

aiév an’ éx uehéwv Barge penavia 

060° 61’ dvip ToAvTrovy Leta Yelpact TApIYOTOANS 

Cwov Erwv Trainor, wévoc O& OanteL 

thupacr derxediouory, dtup taptyevae Sapdbac, 
30 W¢ Kal Eudv ov uévos OaudEeat dryeot uaKpoic 

é¢ Oavdtoto tkptyov éedouévy Thyra TEU WOLL. 

wood’ te yahxondvos Bpotds Hoatcrtoro re&pedpog 

dd\Kov Ehxov Eov weth yépotv duerdyjToLo o1d%pou 

mop Tuptt’ eouddake cal éc uétpov iyaye Tre9odc, 
35 adtap evi odtpydt Baperdwy and yelpav 

mate, 60° adt’ déxovtt Ouu@ hopéyory dvayKny, 

Os Kal Bue tpiodrrotpov oilvec alovda peEav. 

wc 0’ Srote chaipay Trepl wetpdxia KpotéovTat, 

TH Kat TH TTpoddwar d&pyorbadic &obev &Moc, 
4070’ bd Tatywoodvvy perKldvatar 2vOa Kal evOa, 

od pév Tw OedevOoven, Binv d’ améyoud’ drahveat, 

Os Kal ya KaKETHTI KvAIVOOUAL ATPVYETOLOL. 


Why do you subdue me with pitiful pains, 
always eager to hurl my soul away from my 
body? As when a fisherman takes a living 
octopus in his hands, beats it, and wears its vigor 
out with shameful strikes; and then, once he 


has killed it, he puts the fish under salt, likewise, 


21 Poem 68: Alexiou, “Ploys of Performance,” 106. Poem 67: 
Bazzani, “Theodoros Prodromos’ Poem LXVII,” BZ 100, no. 1 
(2007): 1-12. In the second section, I have made three minor changes 
in the translation. For a humorously bitter description of his own 
appearance after suffering from smallpox, see PG 133:1251B-52B. 
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you exhaust my strength with deep aches, eager 
to send me embalmed quickly to death. 

As when a blacksmith, a companion of 
Hephaistos, taking in his hands a weight of 
laughterless iron, softens it near the fire and 
reduces it to the edge of docility, and then 
smites it with a mallet, with heavy blows, 
but again the iron bears that duress with 
constrained disposition: likewise woes cruelly 
made me thrice-wretched. 

As when boys fight around a ball, and in 
turn they roll it here and there, from one place 
to another, and the ball, even though reluctant, 
goes hither and thither under the constraint 
of the game, and keeping away avoids the 
violence, likewise too I am tossed about by 
unresting troubles. 


Drawn from concrete details of everyday Constantino- 
politan life, these similes have an electrifying effect. 
In the first, the octopus’s painful and prolonged 
death throes depict the poet’s living death at the 
hands of Nousos. In the second, mythical allusion to 
Hephaistos’s “laughterless iron” enhances rather than 
detracts from its force, since, as Stephen Halliwell has 
shown, the epithet &yéAacto¢ may denote derangement 
or mocking scorn, and is appropriate to tragicomic 
perspectives (yehacté/ayéhaota), as in the adulterous 
story of Ares and Aphrodite. He notes further that 
Thersites’ downfall at the hands of Hephaistos in iad 
book 1 demonstrates the results of “laughter out of 
place.”?* It also suggests the subversive ambivalence of 
laughter. The third simile, which is found again in the 
Ptochoprodromic poems, recalls Gloster’s “As flies are 
to wanton boys, are we to the gods: they kill us for their 
sport” in Shakespeare’s King Lear (IV.i). Common to 
all three, and central throughout Prodromos’s work, 
including our seven poems, is the theme of man hover- 
ing, suspended between life and death. 

A shorter poem (nineteen lines), also acknowl- 
edged as the work of Theodore Prodromos, is enti- 
tled “On a depiction of Bioc” (Eic eixoviopévov tov 
Biov), in fifteen-syllable verse and standard Byzantine 
vernacular: it sketches two antithetical pictures of Life 


22 S. Halliwell, Greek Laughter (Cambridge, 2008), 70-77 
(Thersites), 80-81 (Hephaistos and Aphrodite). 


to illustrate the fragility of the human condition (PG 
123 


133:1419—20): 
"Eué, tov Biov, dvOpwre, d€Eat cov naparvetyv- 
etvyes, edpec, Elabec, Katécyes Wov Tas Tplyac; 
M) Tpd¢ pactwvyy éxdoOF]e, uN Tpd¢ TpUdryy 

KOEHN 
ur dé dpovycys DYNA& Kal Téa Tod LeTplov. 

5 Tvpvév we Bréretc vénoov yupuvdey you Kal TO TéAos. 
‘Yd tods 16da¢ wov Tpoxol: ppitte wr KvAoOdot. 
Tlepi tag evjuas pov mtepa- dedyw, Tapintaual cE, 
Coy Katéyw TH xetpl: pobod tag wetaxAicets. 
—Ti we xpatetc; —X Krav xpateic- Tvoyv Kpatetc 

aVELOD. 

10 —Tt ue xpatets; —Karvov xpatetc, dvetpov, 

iyvog TAotov. 
"Eué, tov Biov, dvOpwre, déEat cov naparvétyy. 
Odx étvyes, odk EhaBec, odk Eoxes wou The Tpixac; 
My oxvOpwrdones tod Aourod, unde duoedmiothoys. 
Tupvdc ciul, cal tev yerpav eEodtaOyouc tovTwv, 

15 lows ueTAPPVA TOMA TOG Ge Kal UETUTETW- 
dr Tos T5da6 Lov Tpoyol- Thya gol KVALIT AAO. 
Tlepi tag xvjac wov TTEpa- TPexu, 

TpoolTTALal TOL. 
Zvyau KATEYW THYA TOL THY TAAOTIYyA Yahdoo. 
M) totvuv drompoorotod tks dyads éhrridac. 


O mortal, receive me, B/og, as your exhorter! 
Did you attain, did you find, did you obtain, 
did you seize my hair? Do not give over to idle- 
ness, do not retreat to selfindulgence, do not be 
conceited beyond a moderate degree! [5] You see 
me naked; bear in mind that my end is naked as 
well. Wheels beneath my feet. You may shudder 
if they roll along! Wings around my knees. I 
flee, I fly away from you. I hold the beam of 
balance in my hand. Be afraid of [its] volatility! 

—Why do you hold on to me? 

—You are holding on to a shadow; you are 
holding on to a blast of wind. 

—[10] Why do you hold on to me? 

—You are holding on to a smoke, a dream, 
the track of a ship. O mortal one, receive me, 
Bios, as your exhorter. Did not you attain, did 


23 It is now available as cited here from Nikolaos Zagklas’s autho- 
rative book Theodore Prodromos: The Neglected Poems and Epigrams 
(Edition, Translation and Commentary) (Vienna, 2014), 382-84. 
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not you obtain, did not you seize my hairs? 

Do not look grimly for the remains of life, do 
not lose your hope. I am naked, I slipped away 
from these hands, [15] perhaps I will change 
from one side to the other and verge in favour 
of you. Wheels beneath my feet; I probably roll 
along for you. Wings around my knees; I run, 

I fly towards you. I am holding the balance; I 
probably loosen the scale of balance. Hence, do 
not discard pure hopes. 


We are not told which is the true picture, but pre- 
sented with a series of antithetical moves, each possible 
but uncertain at the hands of a capricious agent, Life, 
whose fickle moods are humorously juxtaposed with- 
out explanation, yet visualized with concrete details of 
wings, wheels, scales—and dodgy balances. The hands 
from which he slithers naked in line 14 seem to be 
those that cling to him in lines 9-10. Although named 
Life (Bios), his attributes are also those of Fortune (the 
wheel), Eros (the wings), and Charos, or angel of death 
(the scales). Playfully but seriously, Life implies that it is 
up to mortal man (‘Av§pw0¢) to decide which picture 
will come true, reminding us of similar ambivalences in 
our seven poems. 

Next, a twenty-eight-line poem in Homeric lan- 
guage and hexameters, also acknowledged as Theodore 
Prodromos’s work, which begins and ends by denounc- 
ing and banishing books, along with learning, rhetoric, 
orthography and the Muses, entitled yetAvwotrKol emt 
TH &tiulg Tod Adyou (PG 133:1419-22): 


"Eppet’ gud Ridtoro arrémpoder, Eppere, BibAor. 
"Epps, Tpdrrav wehédnua Tararyevewy d&vOpartwv- 
Myxér’ éuol med dots, &Mous dé Te Oileo datas. 
"Eppet’ Aptototédoug rokvpryava Oven TEXVIS 

5 Oevroyty te Trdtwvos, &racd te prrocodin- 
"EuredoxAfos &piota wehypata, Modoat‘Ourpon, 
Modcat Anoxpitoto, cal Opdéos (bv téxe mathp 
“Yayposg, 000’ &pa oi rept &Acpacty doc ép{Cor). 
Oiyeo, pytpoodyn: eEolyeo, dpSoypadin: 

10 AMa 8’ baa yGovioist Adyw emt Kdd0¢ onder, 
"Eppete: dw gorte pehnOdvoc &Eta Toye, 
Odx éuot. "H yap éym xevedv mepl udyOov avétAny, 
"Yuueow guuoyéwv- 760° etaotos met’ oils, 
Mayidier te uéhyua, Kal dratny dppovedvtwv. 

15 "Eppet’ éuod Bidtovo drdnpober, éppete, BiBAor. 
Ovpé, od 0’ &x coding pév &melpyeo, odk BEA wv Tep- 
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Myo’ &p’ éxytiddyoto wey’ dyvugo- uy dé o& AUTH 

Ovyobdpos xpateitw, evavouévy otha yuta. 

Aa BiBrav te, Moya TE, Kal AtEAZo¢ WEAEdwVOC, 
20 Tydod drooxeddlev- atap Ouuédyot reOiler, 

Kat te yehwtorrévoict rapéleo, kat Te ulwowct, 

Tlaite 0° év od ratctoior th yep Rpotol toacay &ptt 

Tiuav ddpovéovtes drriata dé Gécav TH Adyoto. 

Eid? dpa uy Svpéhyot mapéuueva Eves 2éhOwp, 
25 "Hoo otyf dxéwy, ratov dvOpanwv dheetvor, 

Mnd’ ayopy uepdttwv rwAgoxeo xvdtaveion, 

Kai thy dvaBdpous kdapnov trpodvyys weheddvac 

"Eppet’ 2uod Bidtoto andrpober, Eppete, BibAor. 


Avaunt, far from my life, avaunt, ye books, 
avaunt, each and every care for men of yore, 
come not nigh me, seek out other mortal wights. 
Avaunt, cunning counsels of Aristotle’s craft, 

5 Plato’s theology too, and all philosophy, 
Empedokles’ prime concerns, Homer’s Muses, 
Demokritos’s too, and Orpheus’s (whom his father 
Hyagros begat, none else would vie with 

him in song). 
Begone, speechification. Off with you, 
orthography, 

10 and all else sending mortals to seek glory 

through the word. 
Avaunt: be off, ye careworthies, to someone else, 
not me. Indeed have I sustained hollow toil 
laboring for your sakes; doomed, a wanton wretch, 
a futile fretting, a fraud for fools. 

15 Avaunt, far from my life, avaunt, ye books. 
Heart, shun thou wisdom, yearn not for her, 
nor seek not fondly after word. Let not 

all-consuming 
grief take hold, enkindling thine own limbs. 
Rather, scatter afar thy books, thy words 
20 and boundless cares. Change places for the stage, 
and sit alongside comedies and mimes, 
Play, even with non-players, what men 
always knew 
to honor without heed, deeming words as false. 
But should you not desire to frequent the stage, 

25 keep sweet soft silence, eschew the path of mortals, 

nor traverse the marketplace that boasts to 
bring renown, 

and shun all-consuming worldly cares. 

Avaunt, far from my life, avaunt, ye books. 
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This poem is a tour de force. Composed in Homeric hex- 
ameters, which I have not tried to emulate, it is a pastiche 
of the most obscure epic forms, formulas, and tags to be 
found, with one neologism (6ytpoctvy, formed from 
o7tpa, f. “covenance, law”), a hapax legomenon. It is pure 
burlesque in mock heroic style, as tragicomic in its high 
style as Ptochoprodromos in his starving scholar’s cita- 
tions of the butcher’s wife’s “gutter-speak” in poem IV, 
where the message is the same: learning is wasted labor.”* 
There is a double edge to the closing lines: it is better to 
play, like actors, with what is not playful than to burden 
oneself with excess learning, with its false promises of 
glory. Nor is this the only poem where “learning,” and 
all it entails, is rejected with a certain bitterness beneath 
the humor. The theme of “playing seriously” is common 
throughout Prodromos’s works, where language has a 
key role to play. 


Body, Soul, and Language 


We have situated our poems somewhere between love 
and soul poetry, and established firm links between them 
and three others indisputably composed by Theodore 
Prodromos, each in different registers of Greek, or 
“speech genres.” Unlike Dellaportas, our author does 
not moralize, but blurs the boundaries between conven- 
tionally opposed pairs. What evidence is there elsewhere 
in Prodromos’s works to suggest that he was concerned 
with both the theory and praxis of language? It is a 
large question, but let me conclude by citing pertinent 
passages from [epi yhérry¢ (Letter 7), an important if 
as yet unstudied letter he wrote to his friend, Alexios 
Aristenos, zomophylax and orphanotrophos, because it 
impinges on the question of authorship, both in the case 
of our seven poems and “Ptochoprodromos.” 

Again, it was Kazhdan who drew attention to the 
significance of a passage toward the end of this letter, 
where Prodromos challenges Clement of Alexandria’s 
view of language as god-given, and situates it firmly in the 
physical body, which houses the immortal soul, encasing 
it with clay.> Having cited this passage in full, without 
Kazhdan’s omissions, and discussed its relevance to the 
Ptochoprodromic poems, I shall now set it in the context 
of the letter as a whole to suggest its wider importance 


24 D.C. Hesseling and H. Pernot, eds., Poémes Prodromiques en 
grec vuleaire (Amsterdam, 1910), no. 4, lines 240-47. 


25 PG 133:1265A-B: Kazhdan and Franklin, Studies (n. 1 above), 111. 


for Prodromos'’s use of the vernacular. The letter is long, 
in the usual epistolary style, replete with oblique classi- 
cal and biblical references. I leave it to others to provide 
the full text, translation and commentary the letter 
deserves for its potential contribution to our knowledge 
of Byzantine aesthetics, and will paraphrase select pas- 
sages (with Greek cited as relevant) so we can follow 
key steps in his argument. One difficulty the translator 
first encounters concerns the word central to the subject 
itself, “language”: yhtta (Atticizing form) occurs only 
four times, once in the title and twice in our key passage; 
elsewhere, the more normal yh@ooa is used throughout. I 
can see no contextual reason for this, unless as a Lucianic 
play on and T.”¢ Further, the Greek word (both forms) 
means at the same time “tongue” and “language,” as in 
the French “langue”: Prodromos infers both meanings 
throughout to underscore the physicality of human 
speech, a nuance not available to English. 

Prodromos opens with what appear to be the 
customary clichés of initial hesitation, yet with telling 
illustrative examples (1258B—60B): 


How can I dare to speak in praise of Aristenos’s 
golden, lofty, and ethereal tongue, I whose own 
tongue is leaden, humble, and earth-voiced, any 
more than Thersites should compose an enko- 
mion for Achilles, or Demophilos offer hymns 
to Orpheus? Demophilos, whose unmusicality 
would kill even a night-raven, according to the 
epigram! (AP 11.186). Better I had kept silence, ox 
on tongue; but no, differences, even oppositions 
between myself and Aristenos, must be brought 
out into the open for proper disputation, so the 
truth can be revealed, or else I would rightly be 
turned to stone in shame for having hidden your 
golden language in silence (tf otyj thy xpvoqjy 
gov KaTaKpr Vas yAwaoay, dphavotpdde dikalwe, 
Tois oveldeot KataxatanetpwOa [sic] 1260A). 


Prodromos then makes his first major claim: 
Tlaoa pév odv avOpwrivy yhaoou, THY Lorna 
avOpamov poplwv Td Kpdtiatév got Kal 
Kopupalstator: od udvov STi TH Onmioupy@ Kaos 


Kal wo dpiota Siwpyavwtat ptcet odd’ Str 


26 Lucian, Aixy Loupavwr tod Liyuwa mpoc to Tad vx toicg énta 
pwrpeorv, ed. A.M. Harmon, Loeb 1 (Cambridge, MA, 1913), 4.06, $11. 
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TVULETPWS TOI slow Kal TTOLYELWdETL YULOIC 
KEKPATAL, ATE KAI TAY EKTOS Kal TPOdiuwy obom 
KpITHplov: MN’ Sti Tor Kal Tod év Hutv danpéTyS 
Adyou xabdatyxKe, Kal THY TOD vods KIVHLATwY 
éotlv cE dyyehoc: 


Every human tongue is the strongest and high- 
est of man’s constituent parts, not only because 
it is formed most finely by its creator, nature, nor 
because it is conveniently mixed from inside with 
elemental juices, being itself also in charge of 
food coming in from outside, but indeed because 
it is established as the servant of reason in us 
and as a messenger of the mind’s movements. 
(1260A-B) 


He goes on to list the unique properties of language in 
general as mankind’s chief gift since ancient times, mak- 
ing possible the foundation of cities, the rule of law, and 
proper governance. Language facilitated the discovery 
in different locations of forms of divination (stars, birds, 
dreams), mathematics, physiology, grammar, philosophy, 
divine worship, and the means of their diffusion across 
the then known world, not just Greek (1260B-61A). 
Turning to his own Byzantine present, he points once 
more to the paramount position of the tongue (yAwtt7¢) 
for its service to the soul and central position in divine 
worship (1261B—62A). Aristenos’s language, he claims, 
stands as far above average human speech as does the 
latter from that of mute beasts (4Adywv Cawv), yet he 
could only bring himself to call it outright divine, were 
God to have a tongue—better call it “the pen of a ready 
writer,” in the words of the Psalmist (1262A). Back to 
the present, he names Lizix as the emperors’ favorite, 
but directs criticism at his “twittering Atticism” (ueta 
tod attixiler WeddtCovony), an extreme which Aristenos 
avoids because he is adept at all styles, as appropriate— 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, even Lizix himself—without 
inarticulacy (AnuocGevifovoay ... cal Apiatotedilovoay 

. Kol Ailixevouévyy diya vedo T0¢), reaching a more 
divine level (@etotépwc) than any other human tongue 
(1261B—62B). In the next section (1262B—64B) he won- 
ders at the world’s many and diverse tongues, comparing 
each people’s sounds with the musical instruments they 
are believed to have discovered: for Etruscans a sweet 
trumpet (cdé\myé), Phrygians a flute (adc), Assyrians 
a two-stringed instrument (dfyopdov), Milesians the 
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kithara, and so on (1263A).”” Impressive as such music 
may sound, nothing can compare with the tongue of our 
nomophylax (1263A), as he rises to a climax, foreshadow- 
ing his triumphant conclusion (1268A-B) that not even 
the Muses, nor any other of those fabled voices from the 
past can compare with Aristenos! Bring all the instru- 
ments, he continues: they are as nothing to the natural 
music of speech (1263A-B). Language at its best can be 
fast-flowing as a river, midwife to children of the mind. 
Methymnaios bewitched the dolphin with his kithara, 
but the instrument alone could not have performed such 
a feat; rather, with the aid of instruments are the arts 
produced (AM ody Tols dpydvois al Téeyvat THs EavTav 
evepyelac mpobddhovtat 1265A). 

This is the point at which he poses his direct chal- 
lenge to Clement: eloquence and diction do matter in 
language, because language means more than its sense 
alone. Were it not so, there would be no difference 
between the cloth-seller and the wise man (1265A-—B): 


Ovk éTaivd yap éy® TodTO TO Lépog TOV 
Utpwwatéa, evyhwttiav uytote Cyroby \éyovta 
unde Pyudtwv evyévetay, dpxetoOat dé rdvy TH 
aiviEac8a td vootuevor. Adidpopos yap dv ob tw 
Kal 6 BratoraAng (sic) ety Kal 6 codds. “Eya dé 
Kal adto<¢ wixpod av 7 ovdé Tod TLYdvTOG hdyou 
THY yhattav HElwoa, ei youvats talc yoyaic 
dielOuev, TOv 6udlvyov todtov drepavaBdvtes 
myAdv. Ercel 08 kal Tod cHUATOS OdTOS bAKdc, 6 
dpyavixds, Gyut, dvdpidc, Tks yuEetépag Wuyeus 
TepitéTAAoTaAl, Kal odK EEdv dues TH TOD VOdc 
Hutv éudavicSjvat kivyuata, od devtépac oluar 
dely AElody THY YhOoouy TILAS. 


I do not praise the part of the Stromata that 
says never to strive for eloquence and nobility 
of diction but to be satisfied with merely hint- 
ing at the sense. For thus there would be no dif 
ference between the cloth seller and the wise 
man. I too would have counted language as of 
meager or no import if we transcended this clay 
that is yoked to us and could pass through life 
with naked souls. But since this burden of the 


27  Isupply the Greek terms since the instruments cannot always 
be identified, see N. Maliaras, Bulavriva Movoixa ‘Opyava (Athens, 
2007), for the most recent study, with 207 illustrations, many from 
illuminated manuscripts. 
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body—I refer to this living statue!—has been 
formed around our souls, and since it is not 
possible for mental processes to be intimated to 
us directly, I consider it imperative to rate lan- 
guage as of no secondary importance. 


Language is of primary importance because man cannot 
transcend this clay that is yoked to him (tov éudluyov 
myrdv), and mental processes cannot therefore be 
intimated to us directly (cat odk é&ov duzows TH TOD vods 
Huiv udavicOjvat Kivjuata, 1265B). Returning to the 
nomophylax, he renews his high praise, this time for 
his rich musicality: it makes thunder without blasting, 
lightning without burning, although overfilled with 
atticism (kal Tic ATTIKAS Sums DrepmEeTATTAL Lovans, 
1266A). In legal procedures, in scriptural exegesis, 
in public speaking, and in guarding the laws and 
defenses of the Empire, the nomophylax is unsurpassed, 
and stands beside the emperor himself (1267A). In 
conclusion, he begs grace for his daring to receive such 
rich channels of praise while bestowing such meager 
drops of his own, and those too murky and muddy 
(uixpats dvtidebrodcu otaydat, Kal tattats Gorepaic Kal 
Tehuatwdeoty 1267B). The whole inhabited world will 
surely join him, in one tongue and in one voice (yh@oou 
uia Kal ethos Ev yevouévy), in offering praise and wishes 
for a long life (1268A). 

The letter to Aristenos—the authenticity of which 
cannot be doubted—is proof, not merely of Prodromos’s 
extensive knowledge of ancient literature and his facility 
with scriptural allusion to enrich his theory of language 
at metaphorical levels (Moses as the burning bush, David 
as swift pen of God, and so on), but, most consistently 
and comprehensively, his insistence that language—the 
tongue—is in and of the body, whose mouth sings in 
divine worship or composes/performs the finest poetry/ 
song, and at the same time salivates, eats, drinks, and 
vomits; and, implicitly by another aperture, defecates— 
a contrast between sublime and filthy so nicely captured 
in Jonathan Swift’s poem, “The Lady’s Dressing Room.”?8 
Fulsome indeed is the praise for the near-divine qualities 
of Aristenos’s language. But does not the very hyperbole 
subtly undermine the singleness of truth he seems to 
acclaim? From his initial departure point, the figure of 


28 “Disgusted Strephon stole away / Repeating in his amorous fits 
/ Oh! Celia, Celia, Celia shits!,” Poetry Foundation, http://www 
.poetryfoundation.org/poem/18093 4 (accessed 6 April 2015). 


Thersites, and the need for disputation, to Lizix and res- 
ervations about his “twittering Atticism,” and humorous 
doubts whether God actually had a tongue (¢i ~A@oou Fv 
Kal map cod... ), until his closing contrast between the 
near (if never quite!) divine levels of Aristenos’s ambro- 
sia with his own meager, humble drops of murky water, 
combined as it is with disapproval of hyperatticism, there 
is a real desire and need for a serious debate on forms of 
language in the twelfth century. And yet, his enkomia 
for Aristenos (to whom more letters than to any other 
person are extant) are at once testimony to his own skill 
in diverse ancient styles and meters, and brilliant tributes 
to his friend (PG 133:12.41-8 4). 

By extension to Prodromos’s body/soul concept 
of language, the mouth and other bodily apertures 
can ingest and excrete noxious substances and matter, 
especially in the case of physical illness, as is vividly 
spelled out in all Ptochoprodromic poems. In poem I, 
Prodromos begins his address to John II by saying that 
he is suffering from a dread illness—not, he reassures 
him, cxopdarpyéc (or yopdaryéc) probably “gut-knot,” line 
22, an ailment which caused the sufferer to vomit feces 
from the mouth, but a dreadful wife, whose tongue 
never stops nagging and abusing him—and by impli- 
cation the emperor as well. Bodily ailments, especially 
excreted matter, recur throughout. The so-called Maiuri 
poem (to be placed third in the sequence as a proem 
to poem III in my forthcoming edition), is addressed 
most probably to Manuel I early in his reign: it closes 
with the complaint that, since he has not received a 
single small coin after three years of service, he is now 
reduced to “crow-speak” (kopaxtotixéy) and “skimpy 
pants” (tlipifovar te Bodin), indicators of vulgar, abu- 
sive speech and poverty respectively.” As for poem III, 
the narrator, now a starving monk, is first made to wash 
both abbots (unholy, incestuous pair) and ecclesiarch 
in the same bathtub (32-35, 111-16), later to slaver over 
the abbots gorging themselves on course after course at 
“high table” of rich meat and fish (in a manner sugges- 
tive of sexual intercourse). Meantime, at “low table” the 
novice monks get only &yofodut/iofodut (holy broth/ 
toxic broth): water boiled with onions in a huge rusty 


29 Kopaxtotixéy: the word is found elsewhere only in John 
Chrysostom, In Acta apostolorum, PG 60:49, line 4: M} xopaxiotl 
oOéyyen9e, & dvdytol, Kaldmep TH media; TlipiZovows: no satisfactory 
solution to date. Du Cange, s.v., suggests toovp{Cerv: circumvolare, 
“turn up,” i.e., shorten hem. 
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pot, green with verdigris, big as a baptismal font! What’s 
inside? Implicit and explicit by means of ancient comic 
allusions are unmentionable excretions from all known 
apertures as a result of brawls and ball-playing athletes, 
starring Fat-thug/Big-flesh, Good-lion (Xovtpéc, 
Kahodtévtac), and their gluttonous and sexual excesses.>° 
Finally, the starving scholar of poem IV is actually 
made to eat human feces disguised as tenderloin by the 
butcher’s wife as a punishment for pretentious learning, 
in terms not unlike those encountered in the high-style 
poem denouncing learning, letters and books. 

There is a coherence between the baser bodily 
functions and abusive low language, also called “crow- 
speak” (copaxtottxéy) in the Maiuri poem (line 66) and 
in the letter to Aristenos (vuxtixdépaé, 1259A), where 
Nikarchos’s epigram is linked with Thersites. The inten- 
tion is not merely to amuse, but to arouse his imperial 
patron to anger and so to heal the serious ills of the 
empire itself. To that end, select use of low vernacular 
is appropriate, even if, as spoken by the diverse personae 
of the poems, it is not always consistent. After all, 
Prodromos'’s use of archaizing Greek is no more regular, 
even within his Lucianic play on yA@tta/yA@oou in his 
letter to Aristenos on that very topic. 


Closing Comments 


I return to our seven poems. At this stage of knowledge 
of works attributed to Theodore Prodromos, there is 
no reason to rule either the Ptochoprodromika or our 
seven poems as “in” or “out”; rather to read them seri- 
ously. Inconsistencies and contradictions are bound 
to occur in so prolific and theatrical a writer, demon- 
strably proud of his linguistic and stylistic versatility in 
genre, register, and meter, and as great a word coiner in 
Byzantine Greek as was Shakespeare for Elizabethan 
English. Nor are the contradictions in his work merely 
stylistic and linguistic. Kazhdan has shown how the 
concept of shifting opposites lies at the very core of his 
thought, especially on class and social status in twelfth- 
century Byzantium.°! He loves to state one truth in one 
line, only to reverse it in the next, whether it concerns 


30 Alexiou, “Ploys of Performance,” 102-s. 
31 Kazhdan and Franklin, Studies, 104-11. 
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personal or public life. He acts out, or performs in 
poetry and drama, conflicting moods and emotions.” 
The reader cannot but note that our seven poems are 
in a purer and more consistent form of vernacular Greek 
than any of the Ptochoprodromika. Can they be genuine, 
especially given the time gap between the twelfth cen- 
tury and the date of the only manuscript (1473), now 
apparently lost? Horandner thinks not; Kazhdan and 
Legrand thought yes. Since Legrand describes the manu- 
script with great precision, and I am unable to carry out 
further manuscript research, I will summarize his find- 
ings here. First shown to him by Emmanuel Miller, in 
January 1884 (with permission to copy), it was among 
the manuscripts Miller collected during travels in the 
east: a single leaf of thick paper, 22 centimeters tall and 
16 wide, from a gilt-edged volume. On the recto are the 
last lines of the Vita of St. Theodore Graptos, ending 
with the words xpatvvopévou tod Oodwpov (“Theodore 
having been strengthened”) above a three-line signature 
with date (1473); on the verso the seven poems, written 
in the same hand but finer, with dots in red ink, perhaps 
punctuation marks. The signature is of one Alphonsos 
the Athenian, known to have copied parts of two further 
secular and learned manuscripts (including sections 
from Aristotle’s Categories) Parisinus 2161 (Galen) and 
Harleian 5599 in the British Museum, both with the 
same signatures. Alphonsus is mentioned in a letter, 
dated August 1473, from Franciscus Philelphus to his 
friend Georgios the Athenian, recommending him as a 
reliable scribe, cujus vulgaris vernaculaque lingua est certe 
perpolita ac plane attica. It is probable that Philelphus 
himself employed Alphonsos to copy prized items.*? 
Further leads might be pursued in the Vita, the broth- 
ers Graptoi, Theodore and Theophanes, exiled under 


32 Foranassessment of Prodromos’s theatricality, see P. Marciniak, 
“Byzantine Theatron—A Place for Performance,” in Theatron, 
Rhetorische Kultur in Spatantike und Mittelalter, ed. M. Griinbart 
(Berlin and New York, 2007), 279-85. 


33. On Alphonsos Doursos (Athenaios), see E. Gamillscheg and 
D. Harlfinger, Repertorium der griechischen Kopisten 800-1600 
(Vienna, 1981), 1.A:27, no.9: Dominican monk from Athens, pupil 
of Andronikos Kallistos (see no. 18), connected with Francesco 
Filelfo and collaborated with Kallistos; still a young man in 1473. 
For an example of his hand, in addition to vol. 1.C, see D. Harlfinger, 
Specimina griechischer Kopisten der Renaissance (Berlin, 1974), 33. 
On Filelfo, see N. Wilson, From Byzantium to Italy (London, 1982), 
48-53. The Miller leaf has failed to come to light, although further 
investigation might show whether it got a catalog no. or shelf mark: 
there is no mention in RSBN, n.s. 8-9 (1971-72), 51-56. 
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the emperor Theophilos (829-42), and possible con- 
nections with the Phoberou Monastery, whose surviv- 
ing typikon was compiled by John, the humble monk, at 
the beginning of October 1113, with intercessions from 
Saint John the Forerunner (Prodromos).3* As suggested 
above (n. 10), the Phoberou ¢ypikon follows the strictest 
rules of fasting and of spiritual and physical askesis in 
order to counter the temptations of the flesh. The Vita 
of St. Theodore is precisely the kind of text to stimulate 
contemplation of body and soul, even to inspire poems, 
which might then be treasured and passed on by later 
generations of monks in similar circumstances, finally 
to be copied by Alphonsos the Athenian with the care 
described by Legrand.** Consummate linguist as he 
was, I see no reason why Theodore Prodromos could not 
have composed the seven poems, in a known but private 
genre, free from prevailing linguistic constraints. Even 
if the poems were modified between the twelfth and fif 
teenth centuries, the hallmarks of Prodromos’s words, 
rare or never used before, and his inimitable theatricality, 
remain. Byzantinists, medievalists, and lovers of poetry 
alike have been captivated by these glimpses of poetic 
feeling: why should we rule out one of Byzantium’s most 
prolific and versatile creators? 

Three points in conclusion. First, Prodromos’s 
experimentation with all registers of Greek, from highest 
to lowest, is deliberate. The vernacular might be despised, 
but it had allure, as we know from other contemporary 
sources, not least because it was vibrant, as can be seen 
from the female street-sellers’ responses to the starving 


34 BMFD 3:880-86, and 946 n.1. 


35 See M. Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition, 2nd rev. 
ed., P. Roilos and D. Yatromanolakis (Lanham, MD, 2002) 118-19, 
229-30, n. 58, for a similar case of snatches from laments for exile 
copied into monastic manuscripts. I cannot resist a speculation that 
these poems may also have been known in song: that would explain 
the endurance of so many difficult words over some three centuries. 


3@ MY THANKS TO D.O. READERS FOR GENEROUS 
and meticulous advice, as also to Peter Mackridge and 
David Holton on linguistic and metrical matters, to 
Pat Easterling for her suggestions on manuscript ques- 
tions, and to Chris Livanos for drawing my attention to 
Dellaportas’s poem. This paper was circulated for discus- 
sion in March 2013 to Ruth Macrides’ Byzantine gradu- 
ate seminar (University of Birmingham), and formed 
the core of my inaugural lecture at the University of 


scholar’s suggestive advances, replete with Aristophanic 
double-entendres (Ptochoprodromos, poem IV). Second, 
the vernacular was not a spontaneous expression of 
unlettered “folk,” but crafted in Constantinopolitan 
circles, alongside the rediscovery of Aristophanic and 
other ancient dramatic texts. As it gained literary cur- 
rency during the twelfth century and after, the bound- 
aries between literary genres became more fluid, so that 
erotic and religious themes, tragic and comic percep- 
tions, were combined in new ways. Third, Prodromos 
challenges not just the god-given nature of language, but 
of human life itself. In his uses of the vernacular, both in 
theory and practice, he anticipates Dante by over a cen- 
tury. His treatment of soul and body should be read in 
the context of debates on the relative merits of Aristotle 
and Plato, which inspired diverse literary texts, such as 
Eustathios Makrembolites’ erotic novel, Hysmine and 
Hysminias, and the anonymously transmitted satiri- 
cal dialogue, Timarion. Such literary themes provided 
authors with the means to challenge Komnenian court 
values and practices quite sharply, both in high and low 
styles.?° Closer attention to poems inserted into manu- 
scripts by copyists such as Alphonsus the Athenian can 
only enhance our understanding of Byzantine contribu- 
tions to the Renaissance. 
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36 On the Timarion, see D. Krallis, “Harmless Satire, Stinging 
Critique: Notes and Suggestions for Reading the Timarion,” in Power 
and Subversion in Byzantium, ed. D. Angelov and M. Saxby (Farnham 
and Burlington, 2013), 221-46. W. Hérandner, ed., Theodoros 
Prodromos, historische Gedichte, Wiener Studien 11 (Vienna, 1974), 
lists them under his second category, as “zweifelhaftes,” no. 214.66-67. 


Edinburgh as eighth A. G. Leventis Professor in Greek 
(October 2013). My thanks to all discussants, especially 
to A. Kotsonis for confirming the Hellenistic and 
Greco-Roman origins of Theodore Prodromos’s figure, 
Life (Bios), from A. B. Cook, Zeus, a Study in Ancient 
Religion (Cambridge, 1925), 2.2:860-73. Last but not 
least, I owe a huge debt to Philip Healey, for his patient 
computer assistance. 
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